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confirmation dress; my tall, agile Fred, so stately and proud in his soldier's uniform.
We play, we sing together, we go to parks, museums. Oh! How happy we are with
one another.' At the end of the stadium concert the children say to the scrubwoman:
'We must leave you now, but do not worry, we'll return next Sunday.' So she adds:
It is on Sundays only at the Stadium that I am once more young, happy, and weep
with sorrow and joy.' " 2
It must not be imagined that music and the other arts stimulate only
the moral and finer aesthetic feelings. Art may arouse impulses and pas-
sions the overt expression of which a given society would consider im-
moral or violent. But the vicarious satisfactions of art must not be
gainsaid. Even though a musical selection or a painting or a novel or a
piece of sculpture may arouse sensuous impulses of a somewhat repressed
sort, within the limits of imagination and mild "overt expression our so-
ciety does not attempt to taboo such art.
Some of the most interesting effects of music on the personality are
witnessed in the use of music for therapeutic purposes. Recognizing cer-
tain individual differences among psychopathic patients, Boguslawski
tried out music at the Chicago State Hospital for the Insane as a means
of assisting patients to get well. He divided his musical selections into
four classes, to which each patient was subjected. He thus describes his
work (1932, p. 469):
"My theory was based upon finding one melody to which the patient would respond,
believing that, within everyone, a certain melody entwines the romance and tragedy
of the individual's life. I first began with the mebdies of the nursery. The second
group was devoted to melodies of childhood, ranging between the years of eight and
twelve. I called those the 'Melodies of the Primary School Child.' The third group
was limited to melodies of adolescence, ranging from twelve to twenty-two, the
period of romantic manifestations. And the last group, the fourth, concerned itself
with national songs and dances and music of the popular and classical type.
"The first case subjected to the experiment was that of a young Italian mother,
age twenty-two, who became mentally deranged at childbirth, would have nothing
' to do with her baby, and was unresponsive to the happenings in her surroundings.
Her condition developed into a psychosis, in which she considered herself unworthy
of humanity and pleaded that she be treated like an animal. The three classes of
melodies were presented, to which she showed no reaction, having to be held down
in the chair by two nurses. When the fourth group of melodies was presented, such
as Italian folk songs and Italian peasant songs, there seemed little or no success, and
then The Miserere from *I1 Trovaiore' was played. She broke down into a severe weep-
ing spell, calling for her baby. When asked why it was she called for her child while this
melody was being played, she said that this was the melody her father sang to her
when she was a small child. In being led from the room she manifested a keen in-
terest in the activities of the ward and asked when she could see her child.
2 Quoted in "The Scrub-woman's Music," Literary Digest, Sept. 10, 1932, Vol. 114, p. 19-